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SERVING STUDENTS WITH SPECIFIC Ll^.ARNING DISABILITIES 
IN JilGHER EDUCATION--A DEMONSTRATION 
PROJECT AT THREE MINNESO'l'A 
COMMUNIXY COLLEGES 

' • Project Pvaluation Report 

ABSTRACT i 
This program was developed to locate learning disabled 
students in three Minnesota community colleges, t^ identify 
their special learning problems, and to help them to succeed 
in their academic programs. The project arose* from needs 
identified by individual workers ^nd the presumption that 
significant numbers of SI.D student ientified in elementary 
and secondary schools were entering college where they would 
not find the supportive services and recognition which made 
it possible for many to complete high school. \ 

TYiB project was administered on a consortium model 
with a coiisul tant-planner coordinating staff and servicej at 
the three participating Minnesota community colleges: Rochester 
Normandale ( Blooming to n ) , and Metropolitan (Minneapolis) . The 
project continued for three years with the program evalua.tio.n 
focusing on the final project year, 1975-76. 

Staffing and service patterns varied greatly between 
institutions due to differences in student population, 
selection criteri'a, administrative policies, irii-tructor 
interest, and patterns of existing school and community 
services. Project staffing at each school * included an SLD 
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studonts were less than total student body differences 
between iniititu tionn . Wide variations in stu<idnt course 
completion rates were found between academic units, pointing 
to a need, for further analysis to determine the specific 
reasons for h^icjh non- completion rates in some units, 

The evaluation anri staff experience also resulted 
in recommendations that colleges and universities conduct 
need assessments for SLD programming; that. they pattern 
programs to suit local needs and conditions; that they opt 
for local administration^and supervision in large schools; 
and that they place greater emphasis upon • community , student 
and faculty education. Early identification strategies were 
suggested during recruitment, screening and matriculation. 
Attention to the effect of institutional, departmervtal , and 
classroom procedures and practices on learning of disabled 
students was also suggested. In general, greater flexibility 
in tnese matters was seen as an important institutional 
and SLD pro'qram goal. 



specialist with additional Ktaffing primarily consistinq o.f 
volunteer instructors and ru dents. 

Despite a subs tant jl.^ i public and in-service education 
effort by pr;^ject staff members and students, the evaluation 
indicated that a greater effort would have resulted in better 
instructor response to student needs and increased referraTs. 

During the 1975-7^'^ 'chool year^\^ the project served 150 college 

\ 

students and 77 individuals ref^srred from the community. 

\ • ' 

Sixty-two percent of the col 1 ege^s tude tns were considered to 

have classic learning d i sabi 1 i t i e^^, another 38 percent having 

learning handicaps resulting from physical, emotional, speech 

or visual disabilities or cultural and language d i f f er e n<i:e s . 

The primary problems identified were deficits in 
reading, writing and s.pelling. Many students also experienced 
in tra-personal and i n t e,r -per so na 1 problems. Project services, 
in addition to routine diagnostic services, included indi- 
vidual and group tutoring, instructor intervention, program 
guidance,^ job placement and behavior management* . Service 
patterns and intensity varied widely between, students. , The 
cost of project sorvicfs was less thc.n $150 per student. 

Stu dents referred to the SLD program had, on the 
average, lower grades than students in general and were 
less successful in compl ^ ting courses. Some impr ovemen t 
was seen in CPA's of project students during the timo they 
par t icipa ted in the SLD program.. The amount of gaii, in CPA 
was relat to the lenrith of time students were active in 
the project. CPA differences between SLD and non-SLD 

I) 
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PROJECT DESCRIPTION AND DISCUSSION 
OF CONCLUSIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 



^ ^ ^-^jSTATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM ^ ' '* ' 

According to the most rocont estimate from t h e Bureau 
of tho Handicapped, Hoal th Education and Welfare (HEW), there 
ar< .low 'one million functionally non-literate adults in the 
United States. In August ofyl968, HEW recognized that eight 
million childrfn then in America's elementary and secondary 
schools would not learn v^o read normally. 7!n the intervening 
eight years these eight million youth (one 6f seven Ajmerican 
children in this age range) have become young adults. Many 
have enrolled in our post-secondary ins titutions # poorly 
equipped with the most basic skills in reading, writing, 
spelling and math. 

Within the decade of the "60's,".two factors have^lead 
to 'increased enrollments of these students in such post- 
secondary institutions as the community colleges. First, 
the decision to reduce the cost barrier by increasing finan- 
cial aid and creating more low-tuition institutiojis -dedicated""' 
to providing resources for specific communities. Second, the 
waiver or removal c admission requirements such as high 
academic performance, in i.-.gh school and absolute cutting 
scores on standardized achievement tests (timed, written 
tests). ^, . > * 

In order to cope with these no n- traditional students, 
institutions have responded in two general forms* In the 
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first form, studonta are recrujLtoJ and prcj^arcd for thf^ 

tran8itio.n co college by strong thening t;he collogo coun53oling 

tutorial and other support Kervicos . In this form, it ia 

t 

the student who adapts to the institution's standards and 
learns to "copo with traditional proccfises of teaching and 
learning . * • 

Another alternative is for the institution to adapt 
its basic processes of teaching to the styles of learning 
most appropriate; to the students it serves. Attempts to do 
so may incorporate counseling, tutoring and other servic«}s 
with an overal?. educational approach. The institution relies 
primarily upon . Itering the setting, the conte^^ and teaching 
methods rather^ than the learning styl6 of the suadent. 

Both approaches have been found necessary to produce 
successful learners. Both recognize" the need for basic skill 
Both also recognize that acquiring skills alone will not 
compensate for years of only marginal success in traditional 
iearnin^- envixonments . Students also need to learn how to 
learn. This involves. not only improving skills but changing 
attitudes, aspirations and giving students a consistent 
experience of success over a period of time. 

Instructors must frequently learn new teaching methods 
and responses to student's tml'fifue learning styles. Too often 
post-secondary ^instructors have taught academic subjects 
without fully recognizing their responsibility to help each 
student learn those subjects. In orde.r to meet this need 
] r\S titutions have como to rely on support personnel, resource 



Inrttructorn In baj;ir iikillH*an«i in-run vici* t r;jinino ror 
: nfJtruc tor« . 

Thi\s projoct was cleaicjnccl to adtlrcos tht» no n- 1 r ad 1 t iono 1 
studcMit-B enrolling in our post-nocondary «chool;i <iiaqnor»cd an 
havinq ^:n<!cicil loarnlnq d i fi ab L 1 i t. io n . 

HISTORy OF THE MINNESOTA ' SLD PROGRAM 

The Minnesota Association for Children with Le^lrning 
Disabil i t ies , (MACLD) and^.,the Minner^ota Division of Vocational 
-Rehabilitation formed a task force in 1073 to examine the 
problems of SLD student's in higher education in Minnesota. 
This task force generated the impetus for a pilot program for 
young --^dnlts with 1 ea r n i ng/ d i sab il i t ies at the rrmmunity^ 
college level,. Subsequently , Karen Hanson found that a 
learning disabled • student at Noirmandale Commun i t y - cb 1 1 ege 
was able to succeed in college courses with supportive 
services (including taping books).- the Coordinator of t^his 
project was experiencing similar success at Rochester Com- 
munity college. Mary Lee Enfield brought the project 
director and Mrs. Hanson together in an effort to *seek 
firther community support for a pilot pr'^ogram. The Hustad 
Foundation of St;. Paul funded a needs assessment in 1972-73 
at Rochester ard Nc/rmandale Colleges, In 1974 the Minnesota 
Higher Education Coordinating Committee funded an initial 
pilot prog ram at Rocher, t er , Normandale andMetropolitan 
(Minneapolis) colleges. The prrject was manag.ed and executed 



on' a consortium model with project aMminis tratiY^er^esponsi- 
bilities assigned to Normandale Community College. 

Students were served through the 1974-75 school year. 
The project was continued through, the 197 5-7 6 school ye: with 
funding from Title I of the Higher; Education Act. An 
Gvaluation and this report . cover ing the filial project year 
were funued by the Hustad Foundation. '\. 

During the terminal year services were extended , to . 
150 students (Rochester - 92; Normandale - 22; Metropolitan - 
36). In additiion, the community service aspect of the 
program increased as more adults and young people sought 
remediation for ' their basic skill deficits. As a result oi 
conferences,, in-service and media presenta ti'ons by staff and 
students, 77 students were referred or came on their own 
initiative from a three state area for diagnosis. T^^^ often 
resulted in -recommendations to their home school district. 
Many of our community service students were from the southern 
section o-f Minnespta and the Iron Range, perhaps pointing to 
less well^developed services within those areas, 

PROGRAM DESCRIPTION „ 

.The nature of the programs varied among institutions 
'due to differing patterns of '•'Existing core educational 
programs and special services; Varying s^;rvice needs of the ^ 
referred student populations, and va ry i ng phi 1 o sophies. a hd 
commitment of administrate rs in each institution. The program 
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process jit all schools included three major phases: referral, 
diagnosis, ahA prescription- service. 

Referral 

The project was designed to serve enrolled or prospective 

students of the three par ticlipa ting colleges as a primary 

target population. However, many other students came inde- . 

pendently or were referred for assistance. The project staff 

considered it their professional responsibility to provide 

staff contact time and 'some diagnostic services to these 

"community service" referrals as they might otherwise fail 

to receive appropriate consideration or service in their 

home school or community. Several students were s el f -re f erred 

from other four year colleges or universities including the 

* ■■ ■ ■ 

University of Minnesota, Haml ine Uni ve,rs i ty and Macalester 

College, suggesting thfe SLD students in those schools do not 

now have contact persons or special servic^es to deal with . 

their unique problems. . • 

The three coll*eges' developed uniform guidelines for 

selection of project students as follows: 

1. Students who have completed high school or foreclosed 
-ne possibility to return to high school without project 
intervention. 

2. Individuals who are average or above in relevant areas, of. 
intellectual ability . 

3/./ Individuals who depart from normal (compared with their 
peers) intone or more significant a^-eas of learning 



or basic communication skills. Basic skills such a,s 

A. Reading ^ . . 

B. Writing 

C. Spelling ' - . ^ 

D. ' Oral expression ' ' 

E. Math - 



4. Students who can rea sonably be expected to benefit from 
\he program. In some cases, a trial service period vjould 

be necessary in order to make this determination. 

5. Candidates who are no t sel f^-ref erred must demonstrate a 
wil ingness to explore the program services and partici- 
pate to the minimum ejctr^^nt of undergoing diagnostic 
services. 

6. Individuals who might be expected (based on history or 
project staff judgement) to be significantly disruptive 

■ of the programs or. progress of other SLD students will 
not be accepted. ^ 

Students of the participating schools were admitted^^ 
when they met these accepted criteria for a functional 
diagnosis of learning disability. As the above cri teria 
suggest, there was evidence that they not only showed 
specific basic shill or learning deficits but there was 
evidence tha t the'y wer e ,a t a c.o 11 ege level in some areas of 
Intellectual capability. Students were not served unless 
there was some evidence to indicate that they would have as 
stPbng a chance of succeeding as other classes of students ^ 
or individual students who vere^ also accepted by the ^, 
participating college.' 



Some students served in each college did uct orpsent 
classical learning disabilities (dyslexia) but were learning 
handicapped due to other disabilities including brain damage, 
emotional illness, v-i~sual and« hearing deficits, physical . ' 

disabilities, behavior diborders, and culturcil and language 
differences- These students were seen for d iagno s t i c purpo s e.s 
and provided . intervention of^ suppor ti've services until 
appropriate referral could be made to other services within 
or outside of the school or until they could function 
independently. Students who did not have a learning disability- 
or learning^handicapping disability were screened from the 
program. Detailed in^ *"'nat ion • describing the population served 
is presented in the Results :5ection of this report (Part II). 
No- data was systematically "collected on students v'ho were 
denied services. 

' Initial re.sponse to referral . Aft e r receiving a 

referral ©r^ inquiry, a preliminary information sheet was 
completed to make an initial determination of the need for 
further diagnostic services (see Appendix A). At this point 
some students were referred co outside resources including 
counseling programs, welfare agencies, financial aid advisors, 
remedial reading programs, DVR, mental health centers or . to 
individual instructors or advisors (seo Part I.I, page 11). Those 
considered potentially /eligible for direct pro j ect , services 
were scheduled for further diagnostic services at -the 
college.. ' ^ * ^ . 
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Diagnostic Proc ess , and Techniquef's 

Students were diagnosed by the Learning Disability 
Specialist at Normandale, by the Co ns ul ta n t -P 1 a n ner at 
""Fochester, and at Me t r opo 1 i t an by the Co n su 1 tan t-F 1 anner with th 
assistance of graduate students and program master tutors (SLD) 
students who had received in-service training under supervision 
of both the Co nsultant -Planner and gradua t e s tur'ien t s ) . Each 
student was individually assessed in five major areas 

(1) basic skills (reading, spelling, handwriting, math, compo- 
sition, comprehension, conceptualization), (2) study skills 

(time management, test-taking skills, listening, note taking, 
concentration, etc.)f (3) cognitive style (frustration 
tolerance, di s t r a c tabi 1 i ty , impulsivity, reaction to ^/tress), .. 

(4) emotional'^stability , and (5) academic and vocational goal s . 
Some students also received a psychometric assessment admin^i: 
istered by a consulting psychologist. ■ 

In general, assessments examined both reception (i.e., 
reading and 1 i s t e n i ng ) : a nd expression or performance (i.e.,- 
writing and speaking). S'tudents* abiliti^-s and disabilities 
were identified and relevant information (including available 
medical, psychological,- cultural and paSt educa t io.ha.l- back- 
grounds) included in their profile^. 

Diagnostic tests were not available during fall quarter. 
Many tests. developed by the Consultant-Planner as needs 

arose in the areas of sequencing, the use of figurative 
language, seeing relationships between words-and classification 
and sorting of i^nformation for storage and retrieval relative 
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to the tasks at hand* Needs also arose to ascertain students' 
auditory skills for holding and retaining information, 
to Jetermiwe if they could utili::e tape recorders to gain 
meanings from lectures or courses. A list o-^ d iagno's t i c ■ 
instruments used in the project and sample copies (where 
available and not copywrighted) are included in this report 
asAppendixB. *• 

All assessment procedures and outcomes v^^re discussed 
with the student in order to develop the individual's under- 
star-ding of their unique problems and strengths a^nd to help 
them not only cope with these differences but develop 
alternative coping strategies within their institution. 

Use of diagnostic information. Assessments were shared 

' ^ ■ 

wi t h^ r e f err a 1 personnel, instructors^ counselors, parents aiA 
significant other\ 'the need arose. Clients often requested 
such sharing. All assessment information was considered 
confidential. • Students were encouraged to openly utilize 
their a s s es smen t in f o r ma t ion to modify both their owh behavior 
and their environment- to better meet their unique needs 
{i.e., a highly distractable student was encouraqed to seek 
examinations scheduled in a- quiet area, a slo-./ .::ir':. nation 
taker for extra time and a non-reader for oral exaias). 
Students were, also expected to use. such information to help 
them ascertain which instructional style and instructor 
would be most compatible with their 1 e ar n i ng . pa t ter n . 
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Information given back to students and refer- 1 sources 
was^ s true tured to give practical information about their 
current 1 evel of progress.- Grade le^^els were not useu, 
.because of the limited functional value of basic skills 
grade scores in assisting individual students in higher 
education. Grade-level information was also considered likely 
to result inprejudice' and unduly low expectations from 
instructors whij.e intimidating or embarrassing students. 
The notion that college students nef.d basic skills equal to 
the average student at their level in order to succeed is a 
common misconception. 

O utcomes of diagnostic process . Diagnostic information 
was shared with the student and with all persons who would 
be active in a student's program. All were invited^ to. contri- 
bute to planning and sequencing the students service pattern. 
In the case of .^students who were not to continue in the SLD 
project, diagnostic and prescript ive information was communi- 
cated to relevant personnel in outside agencies or institutions 
aswellastothestudent. 

Prescription-Service Patterns 

The nature r intensity and sequence of services provided 
to project students was extremely varied.' Part II of this 
report includes data on the frequency with which . spe cifi c 
types of service were provided. Some comments concerning 
typical service patterns and the specific nature of some 
primary services will be offered here. 

I 9 
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Basic skills tutoring ^ Individual and small group 
tutoring was provided at all three schools. SLD Specialists 
£ rovidecj this service at Normandale and Metropolitan. Basic 
Skills tutoring at Rochester was provided by the project 
Consultant-Planner, graduate students, student tutors, 
college instructors and other volunteers. Mul ti -sensory 
techniques were strersed in reading and spel^ling, s :ch as the 
Orton Gillingham approach. I n.^^ true ti i and review r Lice 
of basic skills Was always av^j i 1 e from student -tutors 
or fellow project par tii:-. iparits , as v/e 1 1 as staff members. 
The project results indicc'te that tutors have benefitted as 
much as learners from- these relationships, as the tutors' 
a^cade-nic outcomes were better than SLD project students in 
genera 1 . - . . 

■ Course c o n t q n t tu t r i n g . Tutoring in course content, 
was available thr^ough the same modes as basic skills tutoring, 

> though classroom., instructors ^nd student vol^unteers were much 
more^ active in this area. The strategies employed included: 
structuring the body of information to' be learned (based 
•upon task and student analysis); compensatory training 
techniquv-^s (such as taping of texts and tests); and, le'^ss 
of ten , Imparting specific information and main ideas. Tutors 
.often acted as 1 ia iF^^^i pe r son s between students and'their 

.instructors to assist, in t rans 1 a t io ns\ a nd to improve 
direct communication. 

• ■ ... , ' ■ ' . 
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Consultation with Instructors ^ Informing instructors 
aoout the effects of learning disah i 1 i t i es- a nd specific 
?tud6nts* unijque problems and . s treng ths wa?e a primary program 
service. There was a great deal of variability in responsive- 
ness, ranging' from great enthusiasm and flexibility to 
suspicion and anxiety about the effects on school standards 
of serving SLD students. Suspicions about unethical behavior 
on the part of one or two students lead some instructors to 
reject the SLD students and the project as a wholc;. (See 
Instructor-survey analysis in Part II of this report.) . 

In the view of the project staff members, the majority 
instrvictors responded favorably to individual prescriptions 
for learning and teaching. Several ^ave suggested .^hat exper- 
ience with the SLD program has improved their general 
ef f ec tiveneF, i'ns t r uc t or s . Most instructors now have " 

the expectation that SLD students can succeed in their courses, 
given some supportive services. 

The primary tangible modification resulting from 

^ .... 
consultation with instructors was development or utilization 

of alternative teaching or testing materials and s t-rategies . , 

Assistance was available from project staff and volunteers in 

developing ■ these alternatives, when necessary. 



SociaXxa nd vocational services . Existing programs 
and services of the colleges and the community were most often 
used to dear with sociXl aiid voca t ional probl ems . Outside 
repourcBG which were oftenXus'ed included: the State Division 
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of Vocational Rehabilitation, comitiunity r *=ihabil i ta t ion 
f acil i ti(=is , community recreational programs and activity 
groups, and formal workshops "t: n snch themes as a s s er t i venes s 
or transactional analysis. Wi thin-school resources included 
career planning groups, counseling ser vie es , s t uden t 
organizations and in teres t groups . Project students also 
formed social groups of their own from time to time to discuss 
their unique concerns and to provide support for each other. 
These groups tended to emphasize, a s s er tivenes s taking 
responsibility, and social participation (without direct 
encouragement from project staff members). 

Vocational evaluation and counseling were not provided 
consistently by project staff members. Original project 
objectives were apparently too ambitious in this risg^rd. 
Outcome or change data in this area were not. coll^ep^ed as had 
been, originally planned. Nonetheless, several stud'ents were 
worked with intensively to develop more realistic vocational 
goals, to Ipcate and follow through on job tryouts or short- 
term employment, or to take advanta'ge of existing vocational 
guidance and placement services. 

Ma tier ia 1 s . Few materials were available at the 
be ^ winning of the year and supply money was n-ot^ available' 
until the end of spring quarter. Students were therefore 
mo St often requested to make their own materials or materials 
which would be helpful to o t her s . . Ma t er ia 1 s were gathered 
from o^-ther- educational agencies ard purchased by staff from 
school budgets. Programmed ma ter i,a 1 s were more heavily 
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Stressed at some schools but were used minimally by project 

r 

Students, Most programmed materia'ls usecf required ins true tor 
intervention and restructuring ia order to be usable' by 
project students. The SLD instructor often guided the 
student to ma^terials off campus appropriate to their needs, 
i.^. grade school history, science or health texts to get 
general background in:formation and to be able to restructure 
the students texts • 



2.3 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mo3t of the conclusions and recommendations which, 
follow are based upon data reported and analyzed in Part II 
of the project report. Some are based upon the project 
cor sul tan t-planner ' s direct experience with the programs 
in the three participating colleges from the planning stage 
through three program years. 

Cone 1 u s io ns 

1. Most students were s el f -r e f er r ;d , or referred 
by friends, relatives, secondary schools, or by community 
agencies. 

2. The most common functional problems found among 
project students were deficiencies in reading,, writing, math 
and spelling. . 

'3. S tuden t s . s e 1 ec t ed -f pr program attention based ' 
upon diagnosis of functional limitations were as intelligent 
as other junior college students though they showed gaps in 
intellectual function-iag cha rfic t er i s t ic of dyslexic indi- 
viduals. 

4. The overall GPA of SLD students was lower than 
that of students in general, but the difference was not- as 
great as differences found between schools. 

5-. The services most .often seen as needed by SLD 
students were diagnosis, program guidance, instru-.tor 
intervention, consultation with family members o^ community 
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agencies/ individual and group tutoring^ and behavior 
management. 

€. Some students who have severely limited reading 
ability are able to make normal progress in colleae when 
receiving special assistance us provided th rough this project 

7. The average grade ppint average of SLD students 
increased during their involvement in the program, the amount 
of improvement being positively related to the length of 
time they were involved. 

8: Some SLD students will not be helpe'^d through 
traditional service's if professional assistance is not 
available or-effective in reducing severe emotional problems. 

9. * Most instructor's were optimistic about the 
capacity of SLD students to Succeed in their courses if they 
were receiving supportive services. 

10. Most instructors rci-ponding to survey believe 
the program should be fexpan'ded. 

11. The po tent ial ' number of students needing SLD 
project services may have been much greater than actual 
referrals received as most i nst rue tb'rs>. were not as knbw- 
ledgeable about project services as they would like to have 
been . 

12. The total service potential of an SLD program 
in higher education can be greatly expanded, with little 
additional cost, through the use of peer tutors, instructor 
consultation and involvement, and the full use of existing 
community resources* ,^ ^ ' 
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/ 13. SLD students i'n higher ^ lucation can be provided 

supportive servcies 6t ^a cost wnich is not prohibitive (less 
than $150 per student during the final project year). 

14. The consortium approach to the management of 
SuD programming may not be^ necet :ary or practical with large 
institutions or where great variability between procram 
models is desirable. 

/ • 

Recommendations 

1. Institutions of higher educax.ion should conduct 
needs assessments to identify their learning disabled 
candidates and students r and to determine their special 
service needs. 

2. College recruitment literature and other 
publicity sbould include information about SLD services 
available and appropriate contact persons. 

3', Colleges and universities sho.uld develop 
procedures for diagnosir of learning disabilities at the 
point of application or entrance to permit early referral 
for special services, . 

4. Community agencier, and relevant organizations 
and individuals should be represented on planning and/or 
steering committees for SLD programs in higher education. . 

5. In planning programs such as tl^iSr operating 
agreements covering cross-referral procedur'es'r sharing of 
services , and communication techniques should' be developed 
early with community agencies and programs.*' 
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6. SLD program strategies and structure should be 
designed 'wi.th consideration of the particular institution's 
student population, existing support services, and available 
community resources. 

7. More resources and time should be devoted to 
informing the public, students and instructors about project 
services than was done in this experimental program. 

8. In-service education of instructors r hould be 
expanded, and should deal with attitudes as well as information 

9. Special a ttention should be given to the course 
completion pattern of SLt) college students. Specific 
policies and practices of a department should be examined- 
when students experience relatively low course completion 
rates in -that area. 

10. Repetition of this type of project should 
pi;ovide for follow-up and information collection on students 
not accepted for services and stud etf't^ who do not follow • 
through on their program^--^^ 
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PART II 

PRESENTATION AND ANALYSIS OF DATA CONCERNING 
SLD PROJECT STUDENTS, SERVICES, 
AND OUTCOMES 



/ 

\ 
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ANALYSIS OF PROJECT RESULTS 

The Special . Learninf/ Disabilities. Project was very 
complex in design and execution. The variatjLons between 
schools in interaction between the project and on-going 
programs, student populations, staff involvement, and many, 
other factors resulted in service patterns which cannot be 
simply characterized. Program activities and structure were 
also not stable over time due to changes and improvements 
in project administration and internal procedures. While, 
these factors can be seen as .evidence of adaptation based upon 
experience in an innovative program , they confound the 
observer who may be looking for clear and convincing evidence 
*on which to base future plans and decisions. 

Nonetheless, it was possilDl e to collect a substantial 
amount of data v/hich may provide some baselines for planning 
and evaluating similar programs in the future. The data 
.presented and discussed in this section is the basis for the. 
conclusions and recommendations summarized in Part I of this 
report. 

Much information was retrieved from the master data 
charts in students' files (See Appendix A). These "entry 
charts" were used* to collect information from initial referral 
through pr ogram compl e t io n . . Information concerning course 
completion and GPA * s was obtained from transcripts, with 
control groups selected from each school population. Other 
sources of information are discussed in context in the "results 
section which follows. 29 
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Sources of Referral ^'. 

Early project planning concentrated public information 
efforts on community agency personnel and college instructors 
and counselors. Table 1 showing the actual sources of 
referral of^ participants indicates that a broader public 
information program was necessary. ' 



TABLE. 1 



Sources of Referral of Project Participants* 



Source 



Rochester - Normandale Metropolitan Total 



Friiends of Student 
College Instructors 
self ^ 
Relative ' 
Educational Agency 
Coll ege Counsejlor 
Corrections 
Vo-Tech 

Remed i a 1 Progrkm.s 
other 



= 167 


N = 4 2.". 


N = 93 




28 


2 


17 


47 


29 


9 


8 


46 


23 


9 


12 


44 


22 


3 


17. 


42 




3 


1 3 


38 


21 


8 


3 


3,2 


8 


0 


6 ' 


14 


5 ., 


0 


5 


10 


6 


0 


3 


9 


9 


2 


9 


20 






TOTAL 


302 



* Data on refeirral sources covers the last two program years. 
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Forty percent of the program participants were 
referred by friends (16%), relatives (14%), or were self- 
referred (15%). Efforts were made during the third project 
year to get information to students; in the schools through • 
classroom presentations by project participants- It was again 
evident that the SLD- student is often not identified by 
classroom teachers, though teachers and co unse lo r s . wer e 
responsible for 26% of all referrals." The value of information 
dissemination outside of the institution is reflected in the 
finding that 24% of the i^n - college students were referred by 
community agencies such as secondary schools, carrections, 
voca tiona 1 - 1 echn Tea 1 schools and community remedial projects- 
There were similar patterns of referral in the three 
schoolswith respect to enrolled students. However, the 
sources of referral of participants who were not enrolled 
in the college were quite different in each prog ram- This 
appears to be due in part to variations in the availability 
ofSLD services in each community. 

The effectiveness of the project^ in reaching all 
.potential participants was not determined. However, the . 
experience reflected in Table 1 supports a continued emphasis 
on public information activities in programs of this 'type.. 
There is also support for the development of special diagnostic 
procedures at point of .dmissicn so that students can receive 
appropriate assistance before their learning barrier^s result 
in academic failure or under-achievement. 

'Si 



Prim a ry Dis ability Affecting i:ducab i 1 1 1. y 

Information was col'loctod on primary disabling 
conditions through fall quarter of 1975. At that time C2 
percpht were considered to have classic learning disabilities 
based upon the project consultant-planner's diagnostic data- 
Fourteen percent of the SLD group were seen as having 
significant secondary educationally handicapping disabilities*. 
Thirty eight percent of those served were non-SLD students. 
Their educationally handicapping conditions included vision 
and hearing proble.^s, physical hanfiicaps, spe ech pr obi ems , / 
emotional disturbance, correction? history, behavioral 
disorders, and cultural deprivation - 

Intellectual Patterns and Learning Deficiencies of Participants 

Intelligence Test Results . A sample of 23 students was 
analyzed to. determine their mean (group) pattern of intellectual 
abilities.. They weregiven the Wechsler Adult Intelligence* 
Scales (WAIS) with results reflected in Table 2. 

The mean profile was one which is classic; for the 
-learning disabled. Overall intelligence was comparable to 
junior college students in general (full scale IQ - 114.1), 
while specific deficits we r e e vi de n t ' i n general factual 
(academic) knpwledge, arithmetic reasoning, auditory memory 
and encodi. n.'. Remarkably, the same pattern was in evidence 
in each ct tl-i^ three school populations, even with small . 
sub-sample sizes (seven, five and eleven) . The small sample 
size- and lac]', of randomness in sampling procedure prevents 

32 . 
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confident conclusions about th^ total population s^irved. 
However, the WA'IS results are in a direction which is supportive 
of , the effectiveness of r^-ferral decisions and project 
♦selection criteria. Measures of functional deficits were also 
used in selection and problem identification. 



TABLE 2 

WAIS Resul ts of a Sample of 2 3 SLD 
Project Stu<^ents 





Normandale 


Me t ropo 1 i t an 


Rochester 


Total 


Mean N 


Mean N 


Mean N 


Mean N 











In f o rma t ion 


9 . 


, 8 

r 


6 


11 


. 0 


5 


11 


. 3 


12 


10 


. 9 


23 


Comprehension 


14 . 


0 


7 


14 


. 6 


5 


12 


. 2 


12 


13 


.5 


24 


Arithmetic 


10 . 


9 


7 


12 


.6 


5 


. 11 


. 5 


11 


11 


. 5 


23 


S i.m ilarities 


1 1 . 


6 


6 


14 


. 0 


5 . 


13 


. 9 


11 


^13 


. 3 


2 2 


Dig i t-Spa n . 


9 . 


6 


7 


9 


. 6 


5 


10 


. 5 


10 


: 10 


. 0 


22 


Vocabulary 


10.. 


0 


• 7 


11 


. 8 


■ 4 


1 2 


. 0 


11 


11 


.4. 


2 2 


Digit-Symbol 


10. 


7 


6 


10 


.8 


4 


9 


. 7 


9 ^ 


10 


. 7 


19. 


Pic ture Compl e tion 


11 . 


5 


6 


11 


. 8 


4 


1.2 


. 6 


10 


1 2 


. 1 


20 


BLock Design 


12 . 


3 . 


6 


12 


. 5 


4 


12 


. 5 


9 


12 


. 5 


19 

> 


Pic ture Arrangement 


11 . 


8 


6 


13 


. 0 


4 


14 


. 8 


10 


13 


. 5 


20 


Object As sembly 


14 . 


0 


6 


1 3 


. 5 


. 4 


14 


. 3 


9 


14 


. 0 


1$ 


Verbal IQ,. 


105 . 


0 


7 


111 


.4 


5 


122 


. 8 


11 


11.4 


. 9 


23 


Performance IQ 


113. 


5 


6. 


116 


.,5 


■ 4 


115 


. 3 


9 


116 


. 9 


i9 


,Full Scale IQ 


109 . 


4 


7 


114 


. 0 


5 . 


. 117 


.'7 


1 1 


114 


.4 


23 
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Spocific Learning Deficits Identi f ied 

Most students were found to have multiple learning 
problems. This suggests a need for multiple remedia tiona 1 
alternatives with effective diagnostic, program planning 
and coordination services for the population. The specific 
deficits are listed below in order of frequency of occurrence 
(identification): 



TABLE 3 

Specific Learning Defecits Identified* 



r\ r A ^ A 
U 6 i- J. C J. L. 


M 
Pi 


'6 


Spelling 


154 . 


68 


Readin'g ' * 


141 ^ 


62 


Writing ('grammar, syntax, handwriting) 


134 

1 


59 


Self Concept 


117 


52 


Behavior Management 


10 6 


47 


Concept formation and sequencing 


96 . 


42 


Study Skills 


, 8^ 


39 


Vocabulary 


87 


38 


' Social Perception 


8 5 


37 


M^th 


77 


^34 


Speech and Oral Expression 


' 75 


33 


Compr ehe ns ion 


7 2 


32 


* Data for all students receiving diagnostic services 
1975-76. , 


during 


The problems which occurred most 


frequently in 


this 


population- we-re deficiences in basic ski 

" , . 34 


11 s ( reading , 


0 
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writing and spclllncj) . These arc deficit's which would be 
most readily apparent to instructors and to the students 
themselves. This leads to speculation that many students' may 
experience other more subtle deficits characteristic of the 
"learning disabled" but not be identified if tbey do not also 
have one of the more manifest deficits as well. These most 
common deficits (spelling, reading, wr i t i ng ) wi 1 L ' c rea t e inter 
ference with learning where traditional modes of instruction 
are reldeS upon. , Considerable improvement in learning should 
be possible for this group with individual ized or flexible 
instructional techniques which would allow them to receive 
information and demons tra te Jcnowledge in ways in which they 
are most capable (e.g., oral or visual rather than written). 
This also points to a need for instructors to focus on the . 
learning and performance process a-S well as product for 
Ojptimal results. This supports special programming to 
develop the SLD student's s e 1 f -unde r s t a ndi ng and a s s er t i ve ne s s , 
as well as programming in the form of SLD specidliot consulta- 
tion with instructional staff members. 

. The general categories of "behavioral management" and 
"self-concept" include ma ny ' s t ude n t s with significant 
emotional problems. Surely , remediation or intervention 
services by • pro j e cl s t a f f would generally have a positive 
effect on self-concept and personal and social ad-justment, 
when those services result in improved academic performance. 
Howevr-*, in many cases tHe personal and social problem must 
be dealt with directly and quickly if the student is to profit 
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from other liorvicos. The most commonly cited deficiency in 
projec*. services was therapeutic counseling or psychiatric 
intervention. Community and institutional resources were 
inadequate to meet this ne,ed. 

The "learning deficits" data is not available by 
primary disability. Consequently, Table 3 includes problems . 
of students with primary phyi.it:al or emotional disabilities, 
English as a second larguage , cult.ural deprivation and 
economic c^epr i va t ion . "This information on specific deficits 
is also descriptive only of the'., students who received significan't 
diagnostic services (73% of the total served). . 

Servicers Provided 

Project students were seen to have multiple problems 
and, likewise, most received multiple services. The incidence 
of services provided is portrayed in Table 4. , ,* 

Information on services provided was obtained from 
records in student case files. Seventy- three percent of the 
p6pulation received formal diagnostic services. ^ Program 
guidance was given to fifty-four percent. In many cases, 
stu^ients were advised concerning their own strategies for 
learning and interactingwith instructors. In some ^ases, 
program or course changes were suggested to take advantage 
of courses, instructors, or experiences which were most 
compatible with the. student's unique learning pattern. Just 
as. often, staff members elected to intervene directly with 
the student's instructor to promote unde r s t and i hg o f the 
student or to solicit special consideration in teaching or 

36 
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TABLE 4 



Services Frovidocj by Project Staff to Students and Comnninity-Rcforred Clienta 
' '\ 



Student!] 



Conmunity Service 



Rochester Normandalc Metro Rochester Nornandale Metro Total 



1 


N 


= 92 


N 


= 22 


N 


= 36 


N 


- 37 


N = 11 


N 


= 29 




1 




N 


* 


N 


% 


N 


\ 


N 


% 


N » 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Diagnosis 


78 


04 




01 


TO 
ii 




jU 


(11 


g 




1 r\f\ 


1 ci: 


Ti 
13 


Program Guidance 


56 


fil - 


Ifi 


1 J 


01 

I. ' 


/ J 


V7 
^ / 


1 J 


7 

/ 0^ 


iU 


J*! 




JH 


Instruction Intervention 48 

ft 


^0 




jj 




. Di 

f 

64 


17 


Id 




A 

Hi 






41) 


■* 

Outside Contact 


32 


35 


8 


36 


23 


23 


62 






45 


99 


44 


(Iroups 


43 


40 


3 


14 


21 


58 


3 


8 




3 


10 


73 


•32. 


Job Pl'icement 


42 


45 ■ 


2 


9 


19 


53 


5 


14 




7 


24 


84 


37 


Private Tutorial 


52 


57 


13 


59 


22 
18 


61 


10 


27' 




9 


31 


106 


47 


Small Croup Tutorial, 


29 


32 


' 7 


32 


50 


6 


16 ' 




6 


21 


66 


29 


Programiied Learning 


24 


26 


8 


36 


15 


42 


3 


■8 




2 


7 


52 


23 


Behavior Management 


29 


32' 


9 


40 


18 


50 


4 


11 




. 2 


7, 


• 62 


27 


Taping 






2 


9 








t 

* ; 








1 





03 



erJc 
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evaluation ntratcgins (but not in eva 1 ua t io n ^ s ta ndards ) . 
The itnportance staff members assigned to parents and 
"significant others" to the student's j^rogress is reflected 
in the substantial number of contacts they made wi^h these 
individuals (in 45% of all cases). 

Private tutoring (47%) and small gijup tutoi^in^ (29%) 
were provided both by staff members and other students. Peer 

S 

tutors were found (staff reports) to be very, responsive ,to th-eir 
tutees in crisis situations, even^when considerable' time was 
required. However, they seemed less likely than project 
Staff members to persevere in their .tutoring assignments on 
a long-term basis without substantial positive fee'dback 
from their t\itees. The total volume of tutoring services 
was considered to be increased well beyond the staff's 
capacity as a result of the involvement of peer tutors. 
Interest, sensitivity and rapport be tween , tuto't" and tutee 
we^re seen*^by project staff members as being enhanced through 
the use of LD {project clients-as tutors. 

Many students requested advice on. job placement, 
primarily as they sought part-time and summer jobs. 

The reader will note that the freq.uency with which 
various services w^re provided- varied between schools. This 
was seen by' the project coordinator to be primarily the' 
result o f- di f f erences in the a va i l,Qbi 1 i t y of similar sei^vices 
in the college, the commtinity and in feeder secondary 

school systems. For example, diagnostic services were less 
•frecuently provided at Norm'andale because of their general* 
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a va i 1 al) i 1 i t y at the hiqh school lovoi in r>o n r h- r; u b\i r ba n 
Mi nrH;ai)ol j t; schoo] f;yi;toms. Thlr. :;uqqoritiJ to SLl) t>roqram 
plannnr.s in hiqhor i»rhication that a staff'inq, liaison and 
srrvic'c model for a particular school should take into account 
, the potential cooporatinq aqcncios in the comim^nity and the 
p a 1 1 o rn o f o X i B t i ruj e r V i c o s . , * 

Referral to C qmjn un^i t y Resources 

Three hundred and ninety-ning 're,ferrals Vore made to 
community resources i the past project year. The identifi- 
cation c>; problems and referral for assistance may be a very 
important function of an SLD piogram in a college setting. 
Table 5- indicates the resources utilized most often by the 
program in each school . 

Table 5 

Referrals Initiated by Project Staff 
to Community Resources 











Rochester Normandale 


Metro 


Total 





Private Community Remedial 



Reading Program 


2R 


10 


42 


80 


State Division of Vocational 










Rehabilitation 


18 


11 


31 


60 


Project ,EmpIoyment 


.39 


0 


13 


52 


Vocational-Technical Schools^ 


3 


* 7 


21 


31 


State Services for the Blind 


* 


* 




34 


Developmental Learning Centers 


32 


0 


0 


32 


Mental Health Services ^ 


17 . 


1 


12 


30 


Secondary Level Special 










Education 


18 


2 


B 


28 


University of Minnesota, 4 yr. 


9 


1 


• 8 


18 


Speech Therapy 


" 9 


0 




16 


Family Counseling Servicer 


5 


0 


4 


9 


Other 2 Year Colleges 


5 






« 5 


Neurological Exam 


3 


0 


1 

Total 


• 4 
399 



*,Data not available by school 

40 
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The reader should under s ta nd' that referral did. not 
always resul't in services being received by the student. In 
particular, the . el igibi 1 i ty of the learning' disabled for services 
from the State Vocational Rehabilitation agency (34. referrals) 
is questionable at this time unless they have another 
.docum'ented di'sability. Thirty-four students were referred 
for "talking book" services from the state ag . ncy for the 
blind^^but their eligibility was often contested. Mental 
health "as'sistance wa'^s often Relayed' or not available on -.a. timely 
basis^ with the frequent res.ult that no service was rjecai ve„d . 
It .W.ould see'm desirable for-programs o-f this kind to develop ' 
operating a g r §"e m e n^t.s with o*o.mmui)i'i v resource agencies early 

in t h e i. r 'p 1 a n n "i n g -o r d e v-e 1 d pm e ii t . ' ' ^' \ 

■ - ■' ' ' . - ^ - " - ' ' " 'J,^ ' 

^. The pro j ect' staff rrrade ^40 referrals for community- 
based and secondary school assistance "in such areas as • 

■■ ■ . ' " , ■ ^ 

remedial reading, study skills., tutoring and o ther / educational 
support s ervices . • : Many of tfiese wer.e referrals oi nonrrenr ol leci 
individuals who were eligible for this a^sistince, given 
diagnosis or problem identification. Also, the/ project 
used community servic- s to yuppljement its dir^'lct assistance 
to enrolled 'students when the program s imply /cojul d not keep 
up wi th the ne ed . ' ' 

Many students were considered better served by other 
colleges or vo-tech schools consideri^ng their -par ticular 
Learning patterns and the ir career , plans/ The counseling 
departments were normally involved in tli[ose cases., ' 
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Analy sis of Changes in Grade-point Averages and Comparison 
Of SLD Students with all. S tu dents ' - ■ , . 

Participating students' grades were analyzed to 

determine whether they were as effective as other students 

in achieving 1 e tte r grade s . They were also evaluated as a 

.gr.oup for change in" grades over the program year. Improvement 

in grade-point average (GPA> should be considered an indica- ■ 

*€ion of positive program impact. While learning deficits 

and related problems might always prevent this gro-up, on the 

average, from achieving at the same level as students in 

general, special services to students and f ac ul ty wpr e 

expected to caus.e some movement toward equivalent performance." 

It was noted earlier in this report that the SLD students' 

average intelligence was estimated to be comparable to 

junior college students in general based upon a sample of 

23 SLD students- ' 

Originalevaluation objectives predicted GP A 

improvement based upon a pre-post program GPA comparison. 

This proved unfeasible since most participants entered the 

program, soon after they enrolled in the institution, so that 

pire-program data did not exist. Most also continued active 

involvement in the program throughout the year, so that end- 

of-year GPA data was not really post-program information. 

Fall and Spring GPA 's of SLD Students 

Transcripts of all SLD students active^-in the program 
were analyzed to determine average GPA's earned during fall 
and spring quarters. Improvement is noted in these group 



averages, for all schools combined, from 2.60 to, 2. 74. A 
.13 decrease in the Metropolitan group is in contrast with 
a .22. increase in the much larger Rochester SLD group, and 
a .15 increase aV> Normandale. While the cause of this 
overall GPA • improvement cannot be isolated, its relationship 
in time with program invol vemerf't . is encouraging with respect 
to the possible impact of those services. 

Relationships. Between Extent^of Program Involvement end GPA 

Students who were involved in the program three or 
more, quarters were found .,to have higher CPA's during, spring 
quarter than students who ,were involved two quarters or less. 
Table 6 also shows that those who did not follow through with 
program services arfter diagnosis achieved even-lower CPA's. 

TABLE 6 . 

Spring Quarter CPA's of SLD Students, by Extent 
of Program Participation 

— \ 





3 or 


more 


One or 


two 


No foilow-up 




quarters 


qua r ter s 


in Program 




N 


CPA 


N 


CPA 


N 


CPA 


-Ro Chester 


50 


2.7 


23 


2 . 6 


12 


2\ 0 


Normanda le 


8 


2.7 


3 


2 . 0 


5 


2 . 1 


Me t ropol i tan 


n ^ 


2.7 


6 ' 


2.6 


2 


3.0 


TOTAL 




2.7 


3 2 


2.54 . 


19 


2.13 




SLD . S tudents 


Compared 


With Ali. 


Students 








The 


grade-point average 


of SI,D 


students 


might 


be 


expect-ed to 


be lower 


than other 


students, particularly 


at ' 
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point of referral when low grades sometimes serve as a 
warning of special problems or needs. Control groups of 
50 s'tudent s were randomly selected in each school to 
estimate the overall CPA's in those schools for purposes 
of comparison^with SLD students- Table 7 presents that 
comparison. 









TABLE 


7- 




197 5 


-76 


CPA's of>Jll 


SLD Students 


and Control s 








End of Fall 


Quarter 


/Data 


End of Spring Quarter 




Fall 


Quarter Only 


Cumulative 


Spring Quarter CPA Only 




SLD 


Control 


SLD 


Control 


SLD 


Rochester 












N. Students 


82 


50 


58 ' 


50 


82 


CPA 


2.55 


2.90 


2.62 


2.83 - 


2.76 


Normandale 












N. Students 


10 


43 


12 


46 


14 


CPA 


2.58 


.2.75 


2.32 


2.66. 


. 2.73 


Metropolitan 












. N. Students - 


24 


. -42 


26 


46 


21 


CPA 


2.81 


2.95 


2.77 , 


2.97 


2.68 


All Schools 


116 


135 


96 


142 


.117 


N. Students- 


116 


135 


96 


142 


117. 


CPA 


2.60 


2.87 


2.53 


2.82 


. 2.74 



, Controi group CPA information .waa provided only 
through fall quarter. Cumulative control group CPA's 
varied as much between schools ( .31) as the overall difference 
fall/ quarter between SLD and control \sit:udents (.29). The .14 
increase in SLD stu^dent CPA from fall to spring quarters cut b 
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50 percent the difference be' their mean GPA and the ■ 

fall quarter control group -eaii "n other words, SLD and 
control group differences in C'^r-. were reduced by one-half 
ring the pro-am year, ^ . 

Variation in Course Completion Rates by Academic 
Department . 

. ■ ' ( . • ■ 

Variations were observed in course completion rates 
between depar tme n t s " as well as between schools . These 
rates varied from 0 to 100 percent as indicated in Table 8^ 
Many factors undoubtedly influence completion rates 
including such variables as the nature of the material to 
be learned, traditional^ teaching , strategies in certain 
academic areas, and the influence o f di f f er enc es between 
individual instructors in standards, instructional methods, 
and flexibility. One would expect higher rates of completion 
in career track areas such as chemical dependency, law 
enforcement and nursing as some selection has taken plade 
before enrollment. On the other hand, nearly all. students 
must enrolJ. in an English and a math course, regardless of 
their career plan. Other factors may be suspected to 
interfere as, for example, in art where individual project 
work is often not scheduled for completion by academic 
quarter. This would increa.se the number of incompletes 
due simply to the nature of the course.,, ^ ^ 

. Nevertheless , the data in Table 8 (ppi .17-18) may 
suggest significant areas for concern and, attention .by the 
ins tifi'u tions , the department faculties and SLD .,s tuden ts and 
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TABLE 8 

Ranking of Academic Units af All Scho'ols by Course Completion • • 

(J Rates of Project Students* 



Rochester Normandale Metropolitan 







Credits 


Percent 


Credits 


Percent 


Credits Percent 


Rank 


Department Attempted Completed Department Attempted Completed Department Attempted Completed 


1 


Law Enforc 


, 28 ,• 


100 


(t 


■ 

4 




2 








Law Enforc 12 


100 




3- 


Spe fi Thea 


142 


96. ' 




• 




4 








Phy ed/Rec. ' 21 


96 




5 


Businefis . ■ 


. 305 


90 








. 6 


Phy ed/Rec 


232' 


■ 88 ■ 








7' 










' Phy ed/Rec 


. 33 . 88 


'8 








Chem. Dep. ' 148 . 


86 , 




9 


Sciences ' 


% 1299. „ 


.85 








10 ■, 


Nursing 


197 ' 


84 








U 


PEP 


187 


8j 








12 


LaTjgiiages 


109 


82 








■13 










Soc/Anthro 


163 .' 81 


14 


English ' 


892 


80 








15 


Math/phys 


388 


80 








16 










Art/Music' 


125 ' 80 


17 










Spe & Thea 


57 79 


18 


Psych/Phil 


365 


78 


■ ; 






19 


Art/Music 


372 


78- 






20 


, Humanities 


377 


^ 77 








21 . 


Soc/Anthro 


■ 378. 


76 


5 






,22 . 










'. cor' 


' 92 , 76 



^ ^* Courses were considered completed when the student had received a letter grade denoting completion of 
!pn?/--iuired work' by the end of the quarter of reaistration. 



Table 8 (continued) 



Rochester 



Nonnandale 



Metropolitan 



. Credits Percent ■ Credits Percent " Credits Percent 

Rank Department Attempted Completed Department Attempted Completed Department Attempted Completed 



-23 

24 
25 
26 
27 . 
28 ' 
,29 

30 , . 
31 
32 
33 

34 Journalism 

35 

36 . 

37 

38 Hotel/Motel 

39 ' ■ 

40 'Technical 
41 

42 
43 



90 



63 . 



25 



..64 I 



51- 



40 



Languages 
Spe Thea 
DEST 

Soc/Anthro 



Psych/Phil 
Sciences 
Humanities 
Business 



English 
Art/Music 



40- 
:;3 
110 
85 



61 
61 
127 
68 



231 
78 



Math/Phys ' 157 



Technical 



75 
74 
73 
72 



66 
65 
65 



60 ' 
53- 



29 



Psych/Phil 76 
Sciences 159 
English 261 



Humanities " 134 



Business • 100 



Math/Phys 147 



71 
70 
66 



63 



49 



27 



38' 

their advocates . For exampl e ^ the rates of cc/urse completion 

in English at Normandale (60%) and Metropolitan, (66%) suggest, 
J* 

a substantial barrier to ultimate graduation for many 
students/ since this is a required subject in most cases.' 
Similarly, the impact of success rates of''27 and 2S percent 
i,n math and physics (also Me tropol itan. a*nd Normandale) also 
identifies a profound stumbling block for many^ SLD students. 
These very low rates of success might be ' due to the incom- 
patibility of those courses with many SLD students' basic 
skill patterivs. They may also be the result of -department 
or instructor practices which do hot capitalize upon 
individual differences in patterns of learning or expression. 
Attention to this problem would appear to be urgent. ? 
Comparison of students and academic unit practices might be 
productive in isolating the problem since Rochester students 

—not seem to have similar difficulty comple ting .course 
work in. those academic areas (80% comple tion" rates ) . 

. Much of the data on completion rates by department 
and school clearly cannot be interpreted effectively through 
superficial obs er va tion . ^^Howe ver , th^ results may be useful 
to students, SLD specialists, teachers fend administrators 
in beginning a-n inquiry into the factors preventing this 
group from making normal or optimal progress . These dfeta 
would ^eem to suggest that differences between students 
may not be the only, or even the most significant determinant. 



\ • 
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A Comparison of SLD Students and Controls in Course 
Completion Rates 

Table 9 on the next-'page ' suggests that there is some 

relationship between the *'coinple tion rates of SLD students 

and studen.ts in general in various academic departments. 

However, wide discrepancies and inconsistencies are evident. 

T^he reader can observe that there are very wide discrepanrcsies 

in some \inits as, for example, in Journalism, Technical, 

and Hotel-Motel. This data mav also be useful in isolating 

po te nt ia 1 ly . remo vabl e barriers-' C 

Instructor Suggestions and Aw^areness of the Program 

Alli instructors in the three schools were surveyed 

* ■ j ^ 

to det^ermine their awareness of the SLD program and its 
students and to obtain their suggestions for program 
improvement. A copy of the questionnaire is presented in " 
this report 'as Appendix C. le J^t.e of response to the 
survey was not^ high with 101 or. 24 percent of th,e* 420 
instructors returning completed questionnaires. 

Awareness of the program . A^ program objective for 
purposes of evaluation was that 9Q% of the instructors 
would, after the final project year, indicate that they are 
aware of the existence of. the SLD project. Eighty-one 
percent of the survey respondents indicated this awareness. 
The project did not meet its goals in this area. The 
'general awareness level was similar in each of the schools. 
In-service training was provided on an organized but ' 
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TABLE 9 ■ 

A Comparison of Course Completion Rates'of Control and SLD' 
. Studenc :c Pochester Coirmii^nity College ' 
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voluntary group^basis at Metropolitan, organized iridividual 
basis at Rochester and exclusively through informal 
contacts at Normandale. The survey results are not 
supportive of either of these approaches as superior. 
However, if the program wete capable of handling more 
referrals, a greater effort should be made to publicize 
the program and its services. 

Knowledge of speci fic' program services . Only 46 
percent of. the respondents were able or willing to identify 
-specific program.- services when asked, "What services are 
available to the students through the program?" Clearly, 
many more referrals rrtight have been received from instructor s 
if the remaining 56 percent were more knowledgeable about 
the-'pro j^ct . The f requency^of mention of. specific services 
is presented ^n Table 10 jDelow. . " 



Table 10 

Instructor Survey 

/ 











Service , 




N 


Remediatioa and Tytoring 


• 


35 


Diagnosis ' 




15 


Counseling 




10 


course Help 




10. 


Taping 




6 • „ 



Alternative Testing (course) 5 
Facult;y Consultation - , ' ' 3 
;other 17 
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Remediation and ^tutoring were mentioned 35 times by 
the 46 respondents to this qu.^stion. Perhaps this reflects 

r ' 

instructor perceptions of the SLD student.'s primary needs 
as well as actual services available. Diaignosis was 
mentioned frequently (15 times) and counseling and "course 
help" were men"^ioned by 10 respondents. The' "other" 
category in table 10 includes one or two mentions of. each 
of "the following: specific skills, complete services, 
emotional support, coping ^Sj^ategies , sensitive admini- 
stration, special classes, special staff, respect, games, 
a 1 1 entionandreferral. '« 

Instructor optimism about^SLD student succ.ess . 

The majority of instructors were optimistic that "SLD students, 

with special help, could succeed in their courses (63%). / 

c 

Consi>iering only those respondents who indicated an awareness 
of the program, 71% were optimistic about student success. . 
Both f igures f al 1 short of the project objective of. 80 
perc^ent. 

Fifteen percent of th e in s true to r s responding w^re 
unsure about SLD s tuden ts ' , capac i ty . to succeed in their 
course^ and 19 percent d;Ld not believe they could succeed.'. 
Clearly, several instructors who became aware of the program 
and its services continued to be pessimistic. Some negative 
comments in the "s^jgestions" section also indicate that 
some instructors carry some hostility toward these special 
students as well as special ^program' services . Their comments 

\ ■ / ■ 

55 / 
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do not, however, give speci fic .reasons for pessimism which ^ 
relate to the students' capacity to comprehend the subject 
matter. Many seem ready to reject these students due to 
their learning difference or - basic skill deficiency. It 
would, seem that in-=-service training must be designed not 
only to inform instructors but, in some cases, to change, 
attitudes and remove prejudices, it should be re-emphasized 
that most instructors wer^ optimistic. 

Instructor comments o n spec i f ic SLD students . 
Fifty-one percent of-the respondents stated tljat they had 
one or more SLD student^s -in their classes during the past 
y^ar and 38' percent believed one or more of those students 
were in the program. When asked to identify these students' 
prublens ("affecting the student's response to the instruc-,. 
tor") TTiost pointed to reading, writing , and "dyslexia." 
The otiier prob\lems described were highly varied, including 
assorted cognitive! processing problelms, study skills, . and- 
personal -social ^adjustment difficulties. 

.. \ ' . ■ . 

Suggesti<j>ns for the SLD program . The instructors 
were asked for 'heir suggestions for the SLD program. 



Certain themes were clearly apparent in their ideas as 
reflected in Table 11. The project may not have reached its 
full potential in termsofreferrals from instructors and 
potential impact through instructors since the most common 
need expressed was for more information about the program. 
Instructors wantejd more in-service training and publicity 

5G 
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for themselves, and they wante re s tud(§ji.ts-i:o kii'ow about 

the program, - 

** - ' ' , ' ' ■ I . 

• _ /. •■ ■ ■"" <,. 

Table 11 

Suggestions Instructors Offered 
for the SLD Program 



Suggestion jyj , 

Increase in-service and program publicity to 

teachers and students , 21 

Expand the program • 

Continue the program ■ n 

Better screening of all students for SLD problem 
identification 10 

Exclude SLD students from regular classes until 

basic skills .reach acceptabl e • 1 evel s 8 

'\ 

General positive comments about the progr-am and 
students 5 

General negative comments about the program and 
students ^ 

increase staff communication with instructors and 
follow-up of students . 3 

Read tests to SLD students 3 



Other 



8 



No suggestions offered 14 



Many instructors suggested continuing the program 
(11) and 16 urged expansion. The latter category included 
recommendations for increasing the full-time staff, 
students served, psychological .and group work services. 
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space and materials. Many were concerned about identifying 
students, perhaps feeling somewhat incapable of spotting . 
the SLD student before, severe problems develop. They 
frequently urged that testing or other diagnostic 
procedures be used with all entering students to ide'ntify 
SLD students for early referral to a special service 
program. 

Unfortunately, eight instructors suggested that * 
SLD students should not be permitted to enter regular 
classes until their basic learning problems are remedied. 
Since many students must develop compensatory learning 
methods and cannot resolve sdme of their learning deficits* 
this would effectively exclude them from higher education 
entirely. Two instructors expressed clear hostility 
toward individual tutors they suspected of helping other 
•students "cheat on exams." One was angry about the use of 
resources for a specific group. Another was upset about 
SLD students' s el f -a dvoc acy . In addition to the support 
evidenced by suggestions to ^.continue or expand the program, 
five teachers expressed general enthusiasm about the 
services provided through the^ project. 

SUMMARY 

; 

The inferences drawn from the data collected in this' 
study must be seen as tentative. The evaluation design did 
not provide for formal hypotheses nor tests .of significance 
of results. The absence of reports on, or even the existence 



of, similar programs prevented comparative analysis. 
Therefore, this data^must be viewed as ipsative with its 
predictive value and utility, in various settings remaini 
to be verified through further research and experience. 

Conclusions and recommendations based upon this 
data and staff experience arc offered in Part I of the 
Evaluation Report. 
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ROCHESTER COMMUNITY COLLEGE 

ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 55901 
PHONK (5p7) 288-6101 



September 13, 1974 




Note: All students enrolled in the Special Learning Disability 
program at Rochester COfiraunity College must be evaluated 
by the SLD personnel and instructors. In order to do a' 
proper evaluation, certain specific psychological and 
hiedical information is nece3sary to proceed in this 
evaluation. 



I hereby give the Rochester Community College SID program consent 
to obtain and exchange confidential medical and psychological 
information with qualified medical, psychiatric and educational 
personnel and/or institutions relative to: 



Full Name of Student 



Signature of Parent if Student is a Legal- Minor 
Parent 

. Legal Guardian ^'^ 

Other 



Age 

Birthdate of Student 

Sex (circle one) M- F 
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Member of the A/iVi;?cso^i 5^•/e 6o/n7m/irn'ij College System. 
"An Equal Opportunity Emptoyer/' 
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ENTRY CHAI^T 
Date 



RGferral Source^ 
Counselor 



Return to: Gail Duahe 
Office: 441 I^laza West 

Rochester C.C . 
Tcle.#: 28 



Social Security Number 



1. Student's Name 

2. Address 



Birth- 
Date . 



Ago_ 



Student ' s 
Phone #: 



3. Home Address 
4., Parent's Name 



Home Phone : 



Feather's Occupation_ 
Mother's Occupation 



5. No. of Siblings Brothers ^Sisters 

6. If married: Spouse's name 



School Problems 



Number of children_ 
School P robl ems 



_Ages 



7 . High School 



liOcation 



8. Extra curricular activities; 

9. Armed Forces: Branch 

10 . Employment : Name; 



Special Program_ 
Location 



Job 



Job Title 



Dates 



11 . 

12. 
13. 



Post Secondary Schools 
Dates: 



Year in School : 



_Location_ 
Program 



Credits earned 



Community Agencies and Personnel's Name_ 



CPA 



14 . 


Student's 


» 

Stated 


Goals (Career Objective) : 




IS. 


Student's 


Stated 


Reason for Referral (Description 


of Learning Problem) : 




16. 


Comments : 






1 



\ 
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APPLICANT'S STATEMEN^r- 



The Applicant must fill out this portion of the application in his or her own 
words and handwriting as best he or she can. Please fill out this page as 
completely and frankly as possible. 



I. Please explain your reasons for wanting to attend college, (If necessary 
continue on additional paper.) 



II. What are your future- plans (after college)? (If necessary^ continue, on 
additional paper.) * . ' 
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III. Write a short autobiography. Include educational expediences and rela- 
tionships to other people. (if necessary, continue on 'additional paper.) 



IV. Please describe the nature of your learning diffidulty. ' (Continue; if - 

necessary, on additional paper.) Include things like problems in classes, 
etc. 
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Available Test Data: 

Clinic Evaluation or IQ Tests or Evaluations: 



I. Achievement Tests Date Examiner & Address Results 



II. 



Psychological 



III. Vocational 

. ■ ■ ■ \ % 




I hereby authorize the above named to release any information from my 
records to- the program director of the SLD program at Normandale 
Community College. 

Applicant's Signature 



Parentis Signature 



Dated 



/ 



18. Bases for Admission 

Criterion Yes - No 

1 * 

2 _ 

3 _ 

4 ' 

5 _ 

6 

7 



Asterisk. signifie3 category leading to other: Acceptance 



19. Referral Source 



1. 


Self 




2. 


relative—- — 




3. 






4. 


























MACLD 




5. 






6. 


College r^ist rr;jtcr 





Outcome . 

l._^ Career Objectives 

CO. At ENTRY Appropriateness_ 

CO. At EXI T Appropriateness_ 



2. Accuracy of student's self description 
I At Entry _At Exit 



3. Study Skills 

At Entry ' At Exit 

4 . Outcome 




A. B.^D. at program entry 

B. Age at program entry - " 

C. High SchCK)! rank . 

D. GPA data 

Ql 

QGPA QW ^ QI 

Cum GPA ^ CUM W CUM I 

Q2 

QGPA ^ • QW QI 

Cum GPA CUM W CUM I 

Q3 

' QGPA QW . QI 

Cum GPA CUM W CUM I 

E. Outcomes 

1. Graduated yes ' no 



2. Transferred 2 yr. j 4 yr. Vo-Tech.._J Other 

3* Appropriate Employment ^ 

~ , J 

4. Dropped out of school 

5. In school — no further need' for services 

6. Other - 

• ■ / 

■ . Describe outcomes * • / 



.... ; ^ 

\ . Career- Objectives ' \ ■ \ 

CO. at entiry , a ppropriateness 

CO. . at exit " appfbpriateness 

Accuracy of student's self-description / 

/' 

at entr y " • at exit - ' ^ 
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H. Study Skills 

at entry . at exit 

I. Sorvicoy provided :j 
Diagnostic 



Proqram Cfuidanco 



Instructor Intervention 



^.ollateral contacts 

Groups (N ' ). " 

' Job Placement 

Remediation: . * 

Private Tutorial 

Small Group- tut. 

Programmed learning j 

Behavior Management 

J. (add later) follow-up data 

K. Bases for admission 

Criterion Yes - No 



3 ■ ■ - , 

4 

♦Asterisk signifies category leading to acceptance 

L. Referral' source 
1. self 



2 . relative 

3. student/ friend, etc. 

4. Educational agency 

V. Rehab, agency 

.Corrections agency _ 
Remedial agency 

5. College counselor 

College instructor _ 

eV Other • 



Referral source 



EKLC 
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TESTS AVAILABLE TO SLD PROJECT SPECIALISTS 



Reading and Achievement 

_ ^ . 

Gates- McKillop 

Gray Oral Reading - ' 

W i d ei^ Ran g e Ac hi e v ement Test , 
Spache Diagnostic Reading Scale's 
Durrell Reading Analysis / 
Piat, Pea body Individual Achievement 
Peah-'iy Picture Vocabulary / 
Engi ih College -Entrance Tests^' 
Bateman's Comprehension 



Boehm Tests of Basic Concepts/ (Preschool Screening) 
Wide-Range Achievement 'Vocabul ary Te st 
Informal Teaiphex Inventory / 
Wri te-a-Sentence ( informal ) / 
Maicalmeius Metropolitan AcWievemeni Test 
Nel so n- Denny! / • 

Roswell Chall Reading / * / 



Ma tl 



Wide Range Achievement 
Key Math Diagnostic Tests 
Stanford -Math Inventory (Dikgnostic Math) 
California -Algebra Aptitude 
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S^pec ialized Tests - \ 

Bender Visual Motor Test \ 
ITPA \ 
Sequencing (informal) 
Frostig Test of Visual Perception 
Observations of Lateral Dominance 

Roswell Chall ; Audi tory Blending '~ 
WAIS--We,schler^ Adult In t e 11 i ge Survey 
Repetitive Test \ 

Draw a Three D^imens ional Object o\r. Draw a l\}ce (inl'ormal) 
Wepinan Test of; Auditory Discrimination 
Study Skills Inventory \ 



Personal ' ty Measures \ 

E^dwards P e r s onajl Pr e f er e-nc e ^ 
Omnibus P e r so n a*|l i ty Inventory'' 
Behavior Rating! Scale 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personalit-; inventory 
^ ^^ Test of Social i.ns/ight 

Teacher Ef i-ectiyeness Rating .0 1 \ \ 
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.-.--V --• ---QUESTIONNAIRE-INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF 

s — 

r- Discipline 

Rochester, Normandale and Metropolitan Community Colleges are ending the 
evaluation phase of a three year HECC project for Special Learning Disabled 
adults at the Community College level- We are interested in your views and 
comments on the students you may have - encountered or observed during the past 
three years . 

1. Save you heard of the college program for Special. Learning Disabled t/.dents 
(dyslexics, reading, spelling and math learning disabled/ min ■ -nally brain, 
damaged, perceptually deficient, educationally handicapped, t. z.)? 

Yes No 



Comment : 



2. What services are available to the students (and. subsequently the instructor) 
through this program? 



3. Do you believe that students with lear>d.ng disabilities can, with supportive 
services, progress normally through your courses? 

Yes . No 

■ Commentia^ - " ■ 
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Did you have any SLD students in your classes last year? 



Were any of those students in the college SLD program? 



Please identify the students problems which affected their response to instructor 



Do you have any suggestions for the SLD prograr in the coming year? 



Return to: Gail Duane . \ 

P-441 

Box 30 ' 
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